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incomplete in the South, and In consequence the
census of 188C seemed to show a phenomenal in-
crease in the negro population. Upon this sup-
posed increase was based the theory that the South
would soon be overwhelmingly black. From the
historical standpoint, Albion W. Tourgee's Appeal
to Caesar is interesting as a perfect example of this
type of deduction, for he could see only a black
South. The three censuses taken since 1880 de-
finitely establish the fact that the "net Increase of
negro population is smaller than that of the white.
This seems to have been true at every census since
1810, and the proportion of negroes to the total
population of the nation grows steadily, though
slowly, smaller. *

1 Though the negro increase is smaller than the white, nevertheless
the 4,441,030 negroes in 1860 had increased to 9,827,763 in 1910. Of
this number 8,749,427 lived in the Southern States, and 1,078,336 in
the Northern. That is to say, 89 per cent of the negroes lived in the
three divisions classed as Southern, 10.5 per cent in the four divisions
classed as Northern and 0.5 per cent in the two Western divisions.
Since 1790 the center of negro population has been moving toward the
Southwest and has now reached northeast Alabama. Migration to
the North and West has been considerable since emancipation. In
1910 there were 415,533 negroes born in the South but living in the
North, and, owing to this migration, the percentage of increase of
negro population outside the South has been larger than the average.
Between 1900 and 1910 the increase in the New England States was
12.2 per cent and in the East North Central 16.7 per cent. The
mountain divisions show a large percentage of increase, but as there
wen* in both of them together less than 51,000 negroes, comprising less